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of the first and beginning of the second century, the hated *litur-
gization' came increasingly into evidence. By means of forced
labour and compulsory supply it came to encroach more and more
on the preserves of the State contract, and to some extent also of
the transport system, though the navicularii (p. 31) were still
immune, because their interests were still sufficiently linked with
those of the State as a result of privileges and compensation. The
liturgy of office came into being or was at least more firmly
rooted, and the compulsory decurionate, the compulsory decem-
primate, and compulsory magistracy appeared. In this change,
city self-government, the special symbol of life as it was lived in
the world of classical antiquity, was attacked.
It is interesting to observe that the change to State-compulsion
was made by none other than Trajan and Hadrian. Self-govern-
ment was restricted by Trajan (anticipated to some extent by
Nerva) so that the control of city finances might give the State
greater opportunities of making inroads on their funds1. Com-
pulsory State leases, and compulsory recruiting for the lower and
middle grades of local officials, reached an advanced stage during
his reign. The problem of filling the office of Gymnasiarch, and
the question of high prices are agitating the citizens of the Egyp-*
tian quasi-city Hermupolis Magna in the year 115?. The earliest
evidence for the 'inviti decuriones* is found in a letter of Pliny
to Trajan (113). Methodical organization of the liturgy-system
goes back to his successor, whose reign also marks an important
stage in the development of the imperial bureaucratic State. The
frumentarii^ introduced as secret police and informers to watch
a recalcitrant populace, already have a certain significance under
Hadrian. Yet Trajan and Hadrian are avowedly constitutional
and enlightened emperors. Indeed, Trajan had his qualms about
the compulsory decurionate, as his reply to Pliny shows. The
inevitability of the development, and the exigence of foreign
policy and of the self-preservation of the State could not find a
bettor illustration.
VI. THE GREAT CRISIS AND THE RESTORATION
The economic advance under the early emperors was based on
the peace and strength of the Empire. The results of a change in
these essential conditions can easily be imagined. They have
already been touched on. The falling-ofF in that bourgeois muni-
1 Cf. Trajan's interest in the finances of the Bithynian cities in his cor-
respondence with the younger Pliny.                2 Wilcken, Chrest* 149.